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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



Executive Committee. — Rev. William A. Campbell, 
D.D., Presbyterian, Chairman ; W. H. Pleasants, Friend, 
Secretary; C. O'B. Cowardin, Catholic ; John S. Ellett, 
Disciples; Rev. M. D. Hbge, D.D., Presbyterian; Rev. 
W. W. Landrum, D.D., Baptist; Rev. Paul L. Menzel, 
Evangelical Lutheran; Rev. P. A. Peterson, D.D., 
Methodist; Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D.D., Episcopa- 
lian, all of Richmond, Va. 

Committees of Correspondence. — Baptist. — Rev. 
Geo. Cooper, D.D., Rev. C. H. Corey, D.D., J. B. 
Montgomery, all of Richmond, Va. 

Catholic. — William J. Onahan, Chicago, 111. 

Congregatiunalist. — Rev. Henry A. Hazen, D.D., Au- 
burndale, Mass. ; Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., Roxbury, 
Mass. ; Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 

Disciples. — Rev. J. H. Garrison, St. Louis, Mo. ; Rus- 
sell Errett, Esq., Cincinnati, O. ; Rev. Fred D. Power, 
D.D., Washington, D. C. 

Episcopalians. — Rt. Rev. Thomas U. Dudley, Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; Rev. John H. Elliott, D.D., Washington, D. 
C. ; Rev. Thomas Addison, D.D., Washington, D. C. 

Friends. — Josiah W. Leeds, Samuel Elmer, John H. 
Dillingham, all of Philadelphia, Pa. 

German Evangelical. — Rev. E. Huber, Rev. N. Bur- 
hart, Rev. Paul A. Menzel, all of Baltimore, Md. 

Lutheran. — Rev. J. G. Butler, D.D., Washington, D- 
C. ; Rev. G. W. Miller, D.D., Baltimore, M.D. ; Rev. 
F. H. Hennighousen, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Methodist.— Rev. G. H. Corey, D.D., Rev. J. T. 
Wrightman, D.D., Rev. S. R. Murray, all of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Presbyterian. — Rev. John Hall, D.D., Rev. Talbott 
W. Chambers, D.D., Rev. R. W. Kidd, all of New York. 

For other denominations. — Rev. David J. Burrell, D. 
D., Rev. Wm. H. Rice, Rev. Palmer S. Hulbert, all of 
New York. 

Committee in charge op the translation op the pe- 
tition into such languages as may be necessary. — Rev. 
Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., Rev. Samuel H. Greene, D.D., 
Henry L. Bryan, Esq., all of Washington, D. C. 

A Committee of Arrangements, as provided for in the 
fourth Resolution, will be appointed, located in Chicago. 

The Committees of Correspondence have been corres- 
ponding with the respective denominations for which they 
act, in the United States and Europe, under general di- 
rection of the Executive Committee. They have reported 
the adoption of the Petition by the following bodies, 
which are to be added to those above given ; the General 
Conference of the German Evangelical Church in the 
United States, the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. The Presbyterian Alliance, representing nearly all 
Presbyterian and Reformed bodies in the world, at the 
recent Council in Toronto, approved the Petition, and 
recommended its adoption by the bodies represented in 
that Alliance. 

It is hoped that, before the Conference in Chicago in 
August, 1893, many other bodies with which these com- 
mittees are corresponding, will have adopted the Petition. 



All will then be sent to the several governments through 
persons of influence. 

On the evening following the Conference in New York 
city in December, 1891, a public meeting was held in 
Cooper Institute hall in the interest of this cause. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Drs. Moses D. Hoge, Josiah 
Strong, John Hall and the presiding officer General 
Stewart L. Woodford. Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge, a 
member of Congress from Kentucky, had agreed to make 
an address on the occasion, but was unavoidably absent. 
Letters of regret that prior engagements prevented their 
being present at this meeting, with expressions of hearty 
approval of the movement, were received from a number of 
men prominent in church and State, among them Wm. 
E. Dodge, Abram S. Hewitt, David Dudley Field, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Bishop Potter of New York and 
Bishop Phillips Brooks of Massachusetts. 

W. A. Campbell. 



THE WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES AND THEIR 
VALUE TO MANKIND. 



archbishop Ireland's oration. 

Concluded. 

In the smugglings of men to subsist and to rise, suc- 
cess is measured out in unequal degrees. This is a nat- 
ural necessity. None, however, live for themselves. All 
are members of the human family and the Divine Master 
intended for all a sufficiency of the things of earth and of 
the means moral and physical to attain to the stature of 
physical and moral manhood. The department of labor 
will discuss the intricate and pressing questions arisino- 
from the relations of labor to capital, of employee to em" 
ployer — maintaining the rights of all, prescribing the 
duties of all and guarding over all for their protection the 
reign of social order. 

The health of the body of man is intrusted to the de- 
partment of medicine. Man, in the fulfilment of his des- 
tiny, can neglect neither body nor soul. Be there a 
healthful body to house a healthful soul. 

There are, too, the departments of art, music, archi- 
tecture, etc. The instinct of the beautiful is deeply im- 
bedded in man ; it must be satisfied. The beautiful is 
the reflection of elevated regions, unperceived by sense 
the native home of the soul. Man expands beneath its 
sunshine, and is preserved by it from the hardening im- 
press, which comes toward him from the dreary drudgery 
of his strugglings with matter. 

There is the department of woman's progress, provid- 
ing for a general congress of representative women of all 
countries. At the same time, as I have already stated, 
there is in connection with each congress organized in the 
several departments of the congress auxiliary, wherever 
the mind, heart and finger of woman may be invited 
to give aid, a woman's committee, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the co-operation of woman in the work of human 
progress. At no previous world's congress was there the 
marked recognition of woman which the Columbian aux- 
iliary accords her. In this recognition we rejoice. It is 
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a noticeable token and promise of progress for woman 
herself and for the world at large. 

"Woman for her own good, has been too dependent upon 
the stronger sex, and in the battling for better things in the 
life of humanity we cannot longer afford to keep off the 
open field the deep charity and exhaustless energy of 
woman's soul. Columbus could not have succeeded with- 
out the practical patronage of Isabella. Be Isabella hon- 
ored in the Columbian exposition by America's generous 
recognition of woman's sphere. 

Finally, there is the department of religion, crowning 
the work of other departments, and perfuming them with 
the fragrance of heaven. Sublime the thought to have 
the proclamation go out from the great exposition that 
God reigns and that man is his servant ; that all progress 
begins and ends with him who is the alpha and omega of 
all things. Eeligion is at home amid parliaments of 
men working for progress in men. There is no progress 
deserving the name where no provision exists for the 
growth of man's spiritual nature. Nor can laborers in 
the field of progress afford to overlook the powerful aid 
which comes from religion to progress in the moral and 
social spheres. Without God's love inspiring and God's 
justice rewarding, men's hearts are warped, souls are 
chilled, enthusiasm is transient sentiment. The fatal 
enemy of the spirit of sacrifice and of self-control, from 
which springs all moral and social progress, is the cold 
positivism which unbelief seeks to substitute for the re- 
ligion of a living God. Positivism is despair and prac- 
tical pessimism. England's lamented laureate wrote lines 
of which all feel the truth : 

" Why should we bear with an hour of torture, a moment of 

pain 
If every man die forever, if all his griefs are in vain, 
And the homeless planet at length will be wheeled through the 

silence of space, 
Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race ? " 

Eeligion is the eternal fount of hope, and hope it is 
which sustains man and his stragglings, and impels him 
to deeds of virtue and of valor. Positivism can never be 
the creed of a progressive people. It is not the creed ot 
the Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition. 

Exception has been taken to religious congresses on 
the ground that on so many points there will be no har- 
mony of thought, and that truth will suffer by the juxta- 
position of error. There is no force in the remark. The 
vital primordial truths regarding the supreme God will 
be confessed by all. The proclamation of these truths 
will be a great gain. Beyond this those who believe 
they possess the truth need net fesr. Truth should not 
be timid. Rather should she court publicity on this as 
on all other occasions, in order that she be known and 
loved. There shall be no discussions, no controversies. 
The purpose shall be to show forth in methods of peace 
what are the professions of faith and the religious works 
of the world at the present time. From the plans of the 
department of religion of the Congress Auxiliary, naught 
but good results can follow. 

Through its varied departments the Congress Auxiliary 
unrolls its chart of progress for the building up of the 
whole man. Its convention halls will be workshops in 
which earnest men seek to purify and to fashion human- 
ity according to high ideals. In convoking men to its 
gatherings, it convokes them to the noblest of tasks — 
that of working for fellow-man. God works for man ; 



the divine purpose in the creation and the preservation of 
the universe is man. We become God-like in action 
when we work for man. God must ever be the supreme 
end of our willing and our doing ; but, outside the work- 
shop, due immediately to his majesty, he has determined 
that we reach him through our fellow beings. God's 
manifestation of his eternal mind, Christianity, makes 
work for humanity a fundamental principle of religion. 
" Amen, amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to me." 

The lines of work which Christ prescribes in favor of 
man are not merely those relating to the spiritual life ; 
they are those, also, relating to the life of the body — 
the feeding of the hungry, the clothing of the naked, the 
solacing of the captive, the healing of the crushed and 
suffering heart. God's sweet religion is wherever work 
is done for man's welfare, wherever humanity is bene- 
fited and lifted upward, were it only by the width of a 
hair of the head. There is religion within cathedral 
walls, where God is spoken to and loved ; there is relig- 
ion in the wheat field, where clay and air combine to pro- 
duce food for man ; there is religion in the factory, 
where matter is turned into new forms for man's com- 
fort ; there is religion in the sanctuary of philosopher 
and writer, dreaming of new upliftings for the race, and 
oh ! there is religion when the weary one is comforted, 
the outcast saved, and the hand of the hungering is filled 
with bread. There is religion wherever there is work for 
man ; religion expands her heavenly wings over all the 
palaces of your great Exposition. 

Nor by any manner of means is working for men the 
hopeless task that pessimists would fain proclaim it to be. 
Progress is the law of nature and the law of nature's God. 
Since the Creator has bestowed upon us faculties capable 
of expansion, it must be his will that we draw into action 
their latent forces. Since He subjected to us the earth, 
it must be his will that we take possession of it and as- 
sert our mastership of its every part. Powers lying dor- 
mant and idle find no favor in God's eyes. Progress is 
the continuity of creation ; to arrest it, through malice or 
indolence, is a crime against creator and creature. 
Christ's gospel is throughout a gospel of progress. It 
announces that all things should be put to profit and 
increase ; the talent wrapped up in a napkin, not made to 
fructify, draws down upon its possessor the ire of the 
Master. The parable of the talent rather primarily ap- 
plies to progress in material things. History is the wit- 
ness that humanity under Christ's touch was impelled into 
moral and spiritual progress with such might that centu- 
ries do not still the sublime vibration. The pessimist who 
stands idly by, uttering words of discouragment, reads 
not nature's lessons in the brightness of its morning sun 
or in the richness of its autumnal fruitage ; he reads not 
in his Bible the divine lessons of mercy and grace. There 
shall always be in limited humanity sin and misery, suf- 
fering and death. But evil may be lessened and good 
may be increased, and this is progress. I will never be- 
lieve that good must necessarily yield to evil, that the 
devil is stronger than God, and hence I shall never cease 
to put my hope in the progress of humanity. 

The history of humanity is a history of progress. A 
narrow survey of the scene will not always bring out this 
important truth. There are in the tide of progress back- 
ward currents and tortuous windings. We must consider 
the general morement of which the trend ceases not to 
be toward higher planes. 
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" Forward, then ; but still remember how the course of time will 
swerve, 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve." 

Disguised in a rhythm of rise and decline, of ebb and 
flow, of growth and decay, the progress of humanity con- 
tinues and the hopes of the workers in the cause of hu- 
manity obtain their rewards. 

" Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widening with the process of the 
suns." 

The effect of the work of our congresses will be to give 
a marked impetus to the forward stream of progress. 
Their deliberations will provide the charts for the march 
of future generations. 

The congresses organized by the Congress Auxiliary 
will not be meetings of pleasure or friendship ; they will 
be solemn conventions of earnest men and women, work- 
ing with mind and heart for progress, comparing together 
their observations and conclusions, drawing from contact 
with one another light and heart and when separating 
more firmly resolved than before to labor for fellow men. 

The time is most auspicious. Manifestly we live in 
one of those momentous cycles of history when humanity 
is casting around for new pathways and girding itself for 
unusual manifestations of its energies. How much has 
been done since the days of Columbus ! Much more will 
be done in the new period, whose approach already 
brightens the landscape. 

Ours is an age of unrest, of searchings and dreamings. 
Past achievements have but whetted the appetite. We 
are to day less satisfied with inventions and discoveries 
than we were when the steamship and the railroad car 
were mere experiments. Science is more restless in its 
inquiries into cause and effect than when it made its first 
step beyond the borderland of guessings. Signal victo- 
ries in the extension of popular rights and of individual 
liberty, the elevation of the masses, the enlargement of 
the sphere of woman, make known how much more may 
be obtained and awaken new and untried ambitions. 

Another feature of the age is its questioning spirit, its 
tireless inquisitiveness. It puts all things to the test ; it 
peers into the heights and depths, so as to arrive at the 
real facts, the ultimate foundations, content to repose 
itself upon nothing else. No possibilities escape the 
vision and no difficulties affright the heart of man. He is 
emboldened by the past and enriched with its accumulated 
treasures of knowledge and experience. Never was hu- 
manity as daring as it is to-day, never so ready to leave 
far behind the pillars of Hercules and steer its ships over 
undiscovered seas. 

I would remark, too, the universality of its energies 
and labors. The manifestations of the age can be re- 
duced to no single force or trait. All the diverse ener- 
gies of preceding ages combine in it and many others 
born of itself. All forces, physical, scientific, social, 
moral are evoked, and all are challenged to show their 
best results. 

The age is ready for great feats. If we are the loyal 
workers of progress our lines are, indeed, cast amid hope- 
ful surroundings. 

The future ! What will it be ? Material progress, no 
doubt, will continue onward with ever-increasing velocity. 
The wildest dreams scarcely, I believe, foreshadow the 
realities ; nothing need be unexpected. The travellers to 



the Columbian Exposition a hundred years hence will, 
perhaps, birdlike, sail through the air, journeying in a 
half-dozen hours from the Atlantic coast to the city of 
the northwest on the banks of the Mississippi. More un- 
likely would the prophecy of travel by rail or steam or 
electricity have seemed to our forefathers one century 
ago. 

I trust in Providence and in humanity, and I have con- 
fidence that the moral and social forces which now so pro- 
foundly agitate the world will work into an increase of 
goodness and happiness among men. Much will depend 
upon the intelligence and zeal of those whom position and 
talent have made the leaders of thought and action. 
Seldom in all history did such deep responsibilities lie 
upon the leaders of their fellows as there do to-day. 
Scarcely ever was humanity pregnant with such momen- 
tous possibilities ; scarcely ever were similar opportunities 
offered to accomplish great things. The future will bring 
no millennium. There will be no rose bush without thorns, 
no day without the nearness of evening shades, no life 
without the menace of death. There will be inequalities 
among men and passions will disturb the peace of souls. 
But I do believe there will be more meiv.y in the world, 
more justice, more righteousness. There will be more 
respect for manhood, more liberty for the individual. The 
brotherhood of men will be more widely recognized and 
its lessons more faithfully practised. Servitude and 
oppression will be banished even from the darkest thickets 
of African forests. The boon of civilization will reach all 
races of the human family ; civil and political liberty will 
speed across all seas and oceans. Nations will see in one 
another assemblies of brothers, and peaceful arbitration 
will, in settlement of disagreements, take the place of the 
murderous sword. Brute force will more and more yield 
before reason ; mind will more and more assert itself over 
matter and over passion. All this will not come to pass 
without delays aud backward movements, without re- 
actions and repressions, but the victory will be for truth 
and justice. 

The atmosphere of the daj' is chilled with the spirit of 
unbelief. Need we fear for religion ? It is as if we asked, 
need we fear for eternal truth, for the reign of the 
Almighty? Unbelief is but a passing wave. The 
material and scientific progress of the age has begotten an 
overestimate of nature and draws a film over eyes which 
would seek the supernatural. The realities of the super- 
natural and man's profound need of them endure, and his 
reason will not lose sight of them. The protest against 
unbelief will bring religion into bolder relief, and the 
widening thoughts of men along other lines of progress 
will prove more clearly that religion is the need of all prog- 
ress, a God is the need of all being. 

Toward a future, as I briefly sketch it, will tend the 
labors of the Congress Auxiliary. 

In the course of history Providence selected now one 
nation, now another, to be the guide and exemplar of 
humanity's progress. At the opening of the Christian era 
mighty Eome led the vanguard. Iberia rose up the mis- 
tress of the times when America was to be born into the 
family of civilized peoples. The great era, the like of 
which has not been seen, is now dawning upon the horizon. 
Which will be providence's chosen nation to guide now the 
destinies of mankind? 

The noble nation is before my soul's vision. Giant in 
stature, comely in every feature, buoyant in the freshness 
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of morning youth, matronly in prudent stepping, the 
ethereal breezes of liberty waving with loving touch her 
tresses — she is — no one seeing her doubts — the queen, 
the conqueror, the mistress, the teacher of coming ages. 
To her keeping the Creator has intrusted a great continent, 
whose shores two oceans lave, rich in all nature's gifts, 
embosoming precious and useful minerals, fertile in soil, 
salubrious in air, beauteous in vesture. For long centur- 
ies had He held in reserve this region of his predilection, 
awaiting the propitious moment in humanity's evolutions 
to bestow it on men, when men were worthy to possess it. 
Her children have come from all countries, bearing with 
them the ripest fruit of thought, labor and experience. 
Adding thereto high inspirations and generous impulses, 
they have built up a new world of humanity. This world 
embodies the hopes, the ambitions, the dreamings of 
humanity's priests and seers. To its daring in the race 
of progress, to its offerings at the shrine of liberty there 
seems to be no limit, and yet prosperity, order, peace 
spread over its vast area their sheltering wings. 

The nation of the future ! Need I name it ? Your 
hearts quiver loving it. 

" My country, 'tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Oftheelsing." 

We commemorate the discovery of America 400 years 
ago. Behold the crowning gift to humanity from Colum- 
bus, whose caravels plowed ocean's uncertain billows in 
search of a great land, and from the all-ruling Providence 
whose wisdom and mercy inspired and guided the immor- 
tal Genoese mariner — the United States of America ! 



MR. BAJER'S VICTORY. 

The resolution introduced by Hon. Frederick Bajer 
into the Danish Parliament on the 19th of October, pro- 
posing that Denmark vote its adhesion to the principle of 
permanent treaties of arbitration and reply favorably to 
the invitation of the United States to enter into such a 
treaty with the latter, and further that similar treaties be 
sought with other nations and especially with other 
Northern kingdoms, was passed by the Danish Folkething 
on the 21st of November by a vote of 35 to 20. 

The resolution was strongly opposed by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He said : 

" If a permanent arbitral treaty should comprise all 
kinds of political difficulties, involving serious diplomatic 
controversies as well as light disagreements, it must have 
at its command military power in order to show its 
authority. But here we are not talking about great con- 
troversies ; it is but minor disputes which the United 
States aims at settling by way of arbitration. In view 
of this circumstance, the bill loses, in a considerable 
degree, its artificial polish. If put to practice, the 
proposed measures instead of simplifying would compli- 
cate the present condition. Moreover, they would be 
seriously effective in engendering diplomatic animosity, 
and they would compel a series of questions as to when 
and where arbitration should be applied. They would 
also stimulate disagreements as to principles. It is 
therefore not surprising that no European Government 
has accepted the American offer. If Denmark should 



accept it, European Governments would be apt to take 
the view that we are overestimating our political impor- 
tance. As to negotiating with the other Scandinavian 
kingdoms for the establishment of similar treaties, I 
think it practically superfluous, if they decline the 
American note. I am, however, inclined to the belief 
that any difficulty between the Scandinavian countries 
can be satisfactorily settled without resort to arbitration. 
I am therefore unable to accept the proposal of our 
honored member of the House (Bajer) . This, of course, 
does not necessarily prevent the Government from favor- 
ing the thought of arbitration as a means of preserving 
peace." 

Mr. Bajer answered with great ability the speeches 
made by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and General 
Thomson, members of the Landsthing. Referring 
briefly to the excellent constitution of the Swiss republic, 
the speaker showed that the three smallest cantons, 
Schwytz, Uri and Unterwalden, in the year 1291 laid the 
foundation of what grew to be the Helvetian confedera- 
tion, and he applied this argument to show that small 
countries are specially qualified to take the lead in the 
peace movement, they having everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by it. Mr. Bajer emphasized the advisability 
of there being established arbitral treaties between the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. There had been many a bloody 
war between them, and what has happened may happen 
again. Among later difficulties he alluded to the pilot 
question of 1890. He said that he thought the minister 
had forgotten to read the American treaty, as he spoke of 
the ludicrousness of nations making an alliance "for. 
time and eternity," while the treaty really proposes a 
period of twenty years, at the expiration of which any 
State desirous of discontinuing can do so. Mr. Bajer took 
up another thread of his argument with these words: 
" Our honored minister remarked that the treaty comprised 
only minor matters, and that it omitted great controver- 
sies. Indeed, it is a matter difficult to determine whether 
a controversy is great or small, but experience shows that 
greater and greater difficulties are submitted to arbitration, 
and that the parties accept the judgment of arbitrators. 
Things which we find cannot be decided by arbitration to- 
day, may be so settled after a few years, for the scope of 
arbitration is widening rapidly. A great question has 
almost always been a small one in the beginning. Accord- 
ingly we should check disputes before they increase and 
become serious ; we should face disagreements as early 
as possible, instead of waiting, as we do now, till 
they face us, because we have no permanent treaty for 
reference. So we wait. It takes some time to prepare 
the treaty. Meanwhile small questions have grown to be 
great ones. Now the matter is like a raging epidemic ; if 
not checked in the beginning it diffuses itself with terrible 
swiftness, and then it is difficult to overcome. Most posi- 
tively, I venture to say, we need permanent treaties. 
That a matter is put on file for subsequent debate is indeed 
a sort of solution, which is sometimes adopted in private 
life as well as in parliament. A treaty, however, does not 
prevent the use of experimental measures for the early re- 
conciliation of parties ; its purpose is to meet controversies 
which such measures fail to adjust. But permanent trea- 
ties warrant the neutrality of arms till all means of bring- 
ing about peaceful settlement are exhausted. 

" That treaty laws might give rise to new controversial 
questions I admit, as I admit that an amendment of posi- 
tive law might stimulate difference in opinion as to itsdefi- 



